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career, a seemingly more absurd ambition than his painting, for
the letters published by Mr. Hone reveal that his spelling and
punctuation had little improved since Oscott. Nor is it likely
that he read even as much as he suggests in the Confessions. After
reading Lady Audky's Secret as a boy, he read everything that came
out of Miss Braddon's; at school, he got hold of Shelley, but used
his agnosticism and passion for beauty to suit his own pose;
on first coming to London, he had devoured Dickens. But how
he "would read a chapter of Kant . . . while waiting for my
coach to take a party of tarts and mashers to the Derby" smells a
Moorish pose; probably he kept a volume of Kant for that purpose,
and it remained forgotten in his baggage till he decided, having
abandoned art, to try writing.

According to the Confessions he had already made his first
literary effort in a comedy called Worldliness based on Hawkins's
" attempt to marry his mistress to one of his friends" and inspired
by reading the works of Wycherley, Congreve, and Farquhar
(in Leigh Hunt's edition, for Victorian prudery did not relax
sufficiently to permit their reprinting in the Mermaid Series till
the late 'eighties), which he failed to persuade Henry Neville
to produce during his London residence in 1874.   But now he
read Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset, and stumbling on
Gautier's Mademoiselle de Maupin, he found the supplement to
Shelley he longed for. " For a long time the reconstruction of all
my theories of life on a purely pagan basis occupied my attention",
Gautier's book was his Bible, and he always presented a copy to
his inamoratas. Under the influence of Maupin, he wrote Flowers
of Passion, a volume of verse published in London in 1878, with a
skull, cross-bones and a lyre embossed in gold on the cover, of
which Edmund Yates wrote in The World an article on " A Bestial
Bard", beginning, "The author of these poems should be whipped
at the cart's tail, while the book was being burnt in the market-
place by the common hangman." Full of Gautier and Baudelaire
and Catulle Mendfe, Moore was delighted to be "abused for
immorality but not for bad writing", and felt he had achieved
"quite a little success" because "none could make out that I
write badly although very indecently". Though he had outlived
the naive undergraduate's fascination for the lewdness of a Jim